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. . * FOREWORD 

. One of Ihe persistent stumbling blocks' in the pathway to quality vocational 
education programs has been the nature of, or in many instances the lack of, 
^^RolKTy for vocational education at the state level. Some st3ff6s presently. have ex- 
cellerif ^elements of policy, but many do not. This project was planned to provide 
assistance t6 all states as they review or establish basic statewide policy for voca- 
tional education. / 

This project was a long time in the prartning stage. It would have been perfect- 
ly possible for a person with extensive expertise in vocational education to 
develop some reasonable statements of statewide policy. But no one individual, 
despite extensive experience, could really feel the pulse of the nation as to the 
aalure of appropriate conten^porary statements of.policy fOr- vocational education 
at the state ley&l. 

Five states were selected for participation in the project . . . Washington, Cali- 
fornia, Terras, Ohio and Georgia ... as having a repre*sentativ*e sampling of voca- 
tional education programs in the n$tion. Six persons in positic^s involving policy, 
formation were invited from each of the five states to form the project participant 
.group ^Appendix A). These participants, represented vocational education at all 
levels; high school, adult school and community <\ollege. From the over 500 years 
of experience and the broad backgrounds of interest of the participants, it was 
possible tp construct a'consensus representing state vocational edue^ation f6olicy 
AY^th fmplications for local policy needs. • . 

' The^totaJ grodp met five times, one conference in each of the five states, to 
formulate policy statements.^This proved to be an exciting professional experience 
for the total group because it was necessary to avoid provincialism and maintain a 
nationwide point of view. At the five conferences, the participants reviewed and 
reinterpreted the principles uRon which vocational education is based, and identi- 
f4ed or developed policy statements arourld categories that had been identified by 
. the project's national advisory committee (Appendix B) at a December, 1974' 
^'meeting. The opinions of the persons attending the five conferences were supple- 
mented, i-einforced, and in some cases modified, by resource people who pro- 
vided backgrourid material and insight on the topic of each particular meeting. - 

lif^on completion of the five national confe/ences, a summary conference was 
held in August^ 1975, with representatives from each of the participating states, for 
the purposes of rhalyng a final review ,and accomplishing a partial editing of the " 
report. A meeting of the advisory committee vyas held, on the ^ay following the 
summary conference. A final review was held with representatives of the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education in October, 1975. * ' 

This report is intended as a guide for all persons, state, county, and local, who 
mold or^contrijbute to statewide policy for vocational education. Principles which 
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have be|n restated and update'cJ in order to serve as a basis for policies are in- 
cluded in 'the report Policy statements concerning^ program, personrjel, fiscal 
operation, and evaluation are included in an at^empt to isolate and delineate some 
of -the factors that effect the everyday operation of vocationa/ education at the 
state level Jhe statements in this report are not operational policies, or rules and' 
regulations, but are general statements that may be used to express the intent of 
society, business, industry, laboiQnd the education, hierarchy. 

The Division of Vocational Education, University^f California, Los Angeles, 
California, planned and conducted the project and the conferences that were part 
of the project J Lyman Goldsmith, retired Los Angeles City SchoolS'Admmistrator, 
managed the project He and his assistant arranged conference sites, schedules and 
activities, prepared conference materials, finalized agendas, arranged for resource 
services (Appendix C), handled project details, and reported projett findings. Paul 
Bott assisted m project management and was responsible for research and writing, 
Clarence Fielstra. operating as an independent evaluator, evaluated^all proiect ac- 
tivities and outputs Sancy Coff, Administrative Assistant, and ludy Madson, 
Secretary, handled fiscal and secretarial details. ^ 



Los Angeles 
November, 1975 



Melvin L. Barlow, Director - 
Division of Vocational Education 
University of California' 
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INTRODUCTION 



The statements* of vocational education principles and policies presented in 
this report must be viewed in relation to the historical background of vocational 
education planning and implementation in the United States. The statements 
principles are not new, but are refinements and reinterpretations of statements 
that have^ previously been made. Not all of the policy statements are new, but 
many of them have be'en revised and updated. 

By 1917/ when implementation of the- vocational movement in education 
began, at least eleven years of careful study had been devoted to the fundamental , 
issues related to vocational education. Proponents of the vocational education 
movement had been careful to "think through" in great detail the purposes, the 
" practices, and the ultimate g'bals of vocational education. This planning process 
had involved participation from a wide range of the American public. The Ust of. 
•such persons, if it cpuld be reproduced, would represent a who's who of business, 
industry, agriculture, educatrdn, and the public at large. These were-the men and 
women who believed in providing a better deal for the'youth and adults who 
' needed to improve their positions in the world of work. From the beginning, voca- 
tional education has been concerned with people and the work that' they do. 
The professional association which represented the interests pf.the growing 
number of people with concerns for vocational education was the National * 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, founded in New Yor.k in 1906. 
(This group .is now known as the American Vocational Association.) Because 
vocational education was of national concern, beca.us6 of the mobility of labor, 
and because of financial limitations among the states, the Society soiight federal, 
appropriations for secondary ajid adult vocational education to match the 
Congressional action fo< the colleges in 1862 — the Mbrrill Act. \ 

A long peribd of sturfy, 1906-1917, by the professional association preceded 
congressional action. During this period many foundation elements for vocational 
education were examined in detail. Member^ of the Society came to agreement on 
ttie basic issiSes thaft they wanted as generalizable itehis to be applied to all of 
vpcational education. For example, in 1907, they came to a cohdlusipn on the 
cjue^tion as to whom vocational education was to be made available. Their actual 
statement reads as follows.* f'race, treed, color, sex, ^^i;^ational origin shall not 
debar anyone from vocational education." * • ' \ 

These foundation elements were identified in the proceedings and reports of 
the-l^ational Society for th^ Promotion of Industrial Education and werejdebated 
in annual meetings of the Society. Few areas *of education have hadj such a 
thorough review .before b^ing implemented as 'did vocational, educ^tipn. The 
professional literature of the period, newspapers, and popular periodicals picked 



' up the Society's ideas for comment and review. Atone period of time, circa 1912- 
l9l4, Senator Carroll S. Page estimated that his activities alone concerning voca- 
tional education had reached more than ten million people. The early activities 
and studies resulted m tf^ passage of the Smith-Hughes ^ct in 1917. 

^ At the beginning of the vocational education movement there were no "ex-^ 
perts" in vocational education. The principles and practices had to be learned by 
each person. A philosophy (as the term is used loosely in vocational education) 
had to be developed. This' philosophy consisted actually of an underst-anding of 
the basic principles which had been identified between 1906 and 1917. The early 
teachers of the philosophy, policy, and principles of vocational education were the 
persons who had participated in developing the foundations for the structure of 
vocational education. 

Presently, thfee generations later^.Jhese e^rly leaders are gone. Few people 
rrow active m vocational education have had the privilege of "sitting at the feet of 
the masters" to learn about vocational education and thus^develop a sound com- 
mitment to the -field — a commitment based ijpon foundation principles. 

♦ The enactment of the two federal vocational education acts of 1963 and 1968 
has proved to be a major cause of the tremendous increase in the number of 
vocational programs in the last fifteen years. Yet, parts of the allocations under the 
federal legislation have never been used, offen because there has existed no policy 
or system for using the funds efficiently and effectively once they were released. 
Too often the policies that have been adopted by states have been adopted so(el^ 
for the purpose of accepting certain funds provided by the federal legislation. 
PcHicy at the state level has not been adjusted to meet the new goals set for the 
vocational education effort by federal legislation, Jndustry, and society. 

To achieve the national goals of vocational education, wise planning and 
vigorous actionals required of people in leadership positions. Educational deci^on- 
makers myst be directly involved 1n the development of policy that will govern the 
nation's^ schools if national goals are to be met. 

One of the major purposes of this project was to review and reinterpret some 
of the early priQCiples of vocational education and then. suggest optimum policy 
statements for use m four* basic areas — program, personnel, finance, and 
evaluatf6n. The project w^s an attempt to develop ways and rpeans'to increase the 
inripact of vocational education funds by encouraging the highest tevel of decision- 
makers from five states to be participants in a leadership program that hacl as an 
aim the developrnent of policy for vocational education that is b^sed on sound 
social, philosophical, and econpmic principles. 

• When "vocational education^' is referred to in this report, it should be under- 
stood that "Cjuality vocational education" is meant. Quality vocational education 
has such components as: . . 

(1) a qualified, competent staff; '. ♦ ' 
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(2) meaningful, effective, up-to-date curricula offerings; 

(3) ptacement assistance for individu^als who have received instruction; 

(4) supportive community and business-industry elertients; and 

(5) built-in self adjusting mechanisms that anticipate or react to the demands 
of the labor market and society. 

The policy statemetnts contained in this report are generalizable to all vocational 
education and are prescriptive only in the sense that they provide examples from 
which rules may be developed. Administrative prescriptive rules, if they are 
needed at all, sfcjpuld be developed on the basis of general policy statements. The 
policy statemems in this report have not been given any order of priority. 

For Whom is This Report Intended? 

This report^ is intended primarily for policy-makers at the state lei^el; such as 
persons in education and areas of state government wfio occupy a^ decision- 
making role related to vocational education, or those who aje in a pcAit4wi4p in- 
fluence pblicy at the state leveK Included as'policy-makers arelrremb^rs of state 
boards of education, state vocational education advisory committees, state boards 
of vocational education, and other state boards that have official fundions related 
to. vocational education. In addition, the report is intended \fx any person 
(state, county, and local) whose actions and. pronouncements mold or contribute 
to statewide policy for vocational education. , ' ' * > . , 

How Can This Report be Used? ' 

States vary widely in the extent to which they have developed viable, up-to- 
date policy ior vocational education. While some states do have excellent policy 
statements, others do nQt, This report can be used by all states^o review their own 
policy statements about vocational education, and to update, extend; or modify 
such policy statements. States can make an issue of having sound policy — policy 
that can, be, generalizable to all vocational education programs, and policy that is 
not prescriptive. States can review their "rules and regulations" for vocational 
education — the prescription for vocational education in a state — and can test or 
match the prescription against their policy. States may wish to incorporate their 
policy related to vcjcational principles in their state educatipn codes, thereby de- 
claring that policy to be that of the people of the states. - ^, 



PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

« 

* To be effective, a policy must be based upon 'an underfying belief or assump- 
tion. Principles are basic truths, laws, or asstimptions which determine the intrinsic 
nature or behavior of vocational education, principles serve as the basis for policy 
and are*inextricajbly bound to the economy, the labor force, and the social struc- 
ture. The majority of the principles that guide vocational education today were 
first dejineated during the period 1906 thjough^1917, and have been^ periodically 
reinterpreted to reflect changes in society, business, industry, and education. Prin- 
iples that were first expressed as beliefs or theories, have since 1917 been verified 
nd are now considered as standards or basic itruths. 

The principles contained in this report are tjased on beliefs as to what is or 
should be true k\ vocationalTducation. Each statement is presented as if it actually 
is true^ even though in some^, cases this ideal ifiay not yet be reached. ^ 

The principles that are iisted in this report ate of a broad philosophical nature 
and are not iritehded as operational guidelines or rules and regulations. 

Individual states may wish to use theprincipjles.contained in this section as the 
basis for broad general policies and then translate those policies into operational 
policies and rules and regulations. 1 

• VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BENEFITS AND tS THE SHARED RESPONSIBILITY 
OF THE NATION, THE STATE AND THE LojCAL COMMUNITY., ^ 

•^^OCATIONAL EDCJp<TlON REQUIRES A COMPETENT STAFF WITH EXP^J?- 
TISEJN THE FIELDS FOR WHICH JHE.Y AReI RESPONSIBLE. ^ 

• VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IS DEVELOPED, CONDUCTED, AND EVALUATED 
IN CONSULTATION WITH APPROPRIATE ADVISORY COMMITTEES. 

• VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IS BASED UPON A SYSTEMATIC ASSESSMENT OF 
SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, AND EMPLOYMENT NEEDS. 

• VOCATIONAL EDUCATION REFLECTS AND ANTICIPATES THE CHANGING 
'ATTITUDES AND VALUES OF SOCIETY AS WELL AS THE CHANGING 

• REQUIREMENTS OF BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. / ♦ - , 

* 1 

' VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BENEFITS INDIVtDUA4rS( IN RELATION TO 
. ECONOMIC NECESSITY, PERSONAL SATISFACTION AND COMPETENCE ON 
THE JOB. 



► VOCATIONAL EDUCATION/ROVIDES OPTIONS TIJAT WILL BENEFIT INDI- 
VIDUALS ENTERING, UPGRADING OR RETRAINING FOI^ EMPLOYMENf. 

► VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROVIDES FOR T^HE UNIQUE.NEEDS, EXPERI- 
ENCES, AND VARYING ABILITIES OF INDIVIDUALS. 

► VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IS OF DIRECT VALUEJtO SOCIETY IN RELATION 
« JO THE STABILITY OF THE ECONOMY AND THE^SUPPLY AND DEMAND OF 

fHE LABOR FORCE. ' ' - 

» VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROVIDES. OPPORTUNITIES FOR INDIVIDUALS 
TO DISCOVER AND DEVELOP THEIR VOCATIONAL INTERESTS AND ABILI- 
TIES AND TO BE ASSISTED TOWARD PLACEMENT IN THE OCCUPATION FOR. 

, WHICH THEY HAVE RECEIVED INSTRUCTION. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DEVELOPS WORK ATTITUDES, SALEABLE SKILLS, 
AND USA*BLE KNOWLEDGE. RELATED TO EMPLOYMENT. 

FLEXIBLE ENTRY AND EXIT FOR INDIVIDUALS IS A ^CHARACTERISTIC OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. ' 

VOCATrONAL EDUCATION IS APPROPRIATE FOR ALL INDIVIDUALS WITH- 
OUT REGARD TO SEX, CREED, RELIGION, RACE, GEOGRAPHICAL LOCA- 
TION, OR PHYSICAL OR MENTAL HANDICAPS. - 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IS AN IDENTIFIABLE INTEGRAL COMPONENT 
OF QUALITY COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS, 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CONTRIBUTES TO THE CONCEPT THAT AN 
INDIVIDUAL'S OCCUPATION IS A MAJOR COHESIVE FORCE IN THE CON- 
TINUITY OF THAT INDIVIDUAL.'S LIFE. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION LEARNING IS MORE EFFECTIVE WHEN IT OC- 
CURS IN A CONTEXT THAT EITHER IS OR SIMULATES AN ACTUAL JOB 
SITUATION. 

« 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IS CONCERNED WITH THE TOTAL GROWTH OF 
INDIVIDUALS. 

♦ 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IS FOR THOSE i INDIVIDUALS WHO NEED IT, 
WANT IT, AND ARE ABLE TO PROFIT BY IT. ' ' 

f 

1 



• VOCATIONAL- EDUC^ATION IS HELD ACCOUNTABLE AND IS' EVALUATED 
ON THE BASIS Of OBjECTIVES. PROCESSES. PRODOCTS/COSTS, AND COM- 

• MUNITY ACCEPTANCE." 



* • 



• VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 1S -COORDINATED ;AM0nG THE VARIOUS 
AGENCIES' AND INSTITUTIONS' SO aVjO MAXIMIZE AVAILABLE RE- 
SOURCES. , • , . ^ . • " ' 
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. • PROGRAM POLICIES 

The total voeatibnaj education program consists of the courses, sequence of 
courses. Or groups of courses that comprised the total offerings in vocajiqnal 
education. The prpg^ram cftuld-Jbe as broad as the occupatfonal structare itself ex- 
cept that federal legilMation under the'tifle of "vocational education" does not in- 
clude occuparft)ns that are classified as professional or that reqofra a bacc^- 
- lafyeate o^ higher degree. • ' 

. Jiie vocational education program is intended to be closely related to the oc- 
•cupations or jobs that employ most of the people. In this sense the program is seR- 
'sitive to employment'and can be expected to change as employment demands 
fluctuate or, change. As new occupations and jobs are developed that create an 
employment market, vocational educatton is expected to adapt ife program to in- 
clude these new employment are^^^imilafly, as old occu^)ation5 teise to Wovide 
an employment market, vocatioriaF education. is expected to reject such dhepara- 
tion.as a *part< of its program. 

An apparent conflict of principles frequently appears When an enrollment 
demand exists, but an enr>ployinent demand does not exist'. Defnying individuals t'he 
.right to instruction they desire — the freedom of Choice concept — appears to. be in- 
consistent when/on^ applies the ejnployment potential concept. The freedom of 
choice; . concept is modified in vocational education theory by an additional 
phrase^"miJst be able to profit'^frornl.th^ instFUction." Since <in ultimate aim of 
vocational education is to educate people so that Ihey might bfe placed in a ^ob, 
"profit" is- often interpreted to have a"'monetar/' value rather than a "personal" 
value overtone. So, in a sense, con\pletfeJre^d6n^ in program development is 
modified by employme'nt op'poxt unities'. ^ . ' 

The vocational education programjs also influencecl b^^. the "availabilft/' con- 
cept in vocational education. It is incumbent <jpph the states t6 study carefulfy the 
availability concept and to make it possible for vocational education instruction to 
be "available" to all. ^Extremes in the application of the availability concept appear 
at time^Q have impossible, orJmpractical solutions. 

^ The' policy statements in thi's section address the extent and scope of voca- 
tional programs, the people to be served, and critetta for use 'in program planning. 
In many instances, these statements coulcl be directly incorporated into state 
education codes, white in other cases they might require some modification in or- 
der to fit sfate education patterns. ' • , 

• VOCATIONA,L EDUCATION SH;^LL BE PROVIDED TO THE EXTENT f^AT ALL 
INDIVIDUALS LEAVING OR' qRADUATfNG FROM' EDUCATION^AL INSTITU- 
.TIONS WILL HAVE HAD THE OPPORTUNITY TO OBTAIN A SALEABLE SKILl. 



» VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS SHALL PROVJDE fOR A REALISTIC 
BALANCE BEtVi^fE'N' THE. VOCATIONAL INTERESTS OF INDIVIDUALS AND 
THE NEEDS. OF BUSINESS, INDIJSTRY, AND SOCIETvY. • 

VOCATIONAL- EDUCATION ?R0GR>Jv1?^HALii INCLUDE INSTRUCTION IN 
READING, ORAL AND WRITTEN EXPRESSlOf^', COMPUTATIOM, AND SOCIAL 
iNTfRACTION AS THEY AREt REQUIRED BY THE QCCUJATIONS. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS SHALL PROVJDE OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION AND GUIDANCE. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS SHALL BE DESIGNED TO SERVE ALL 
INDIVIDUALS :0F SECONDARY SCHOOL AGE OR OLDER, INCLUDING 
THOSE WHO 'HAVE ACADEMIC, SOCIOECONOMIC, CULTURAL, PHYSICAL 
OR OTHER HANDICAPS, AND WHO NEED OR CAN PROFIT'FRtDM THE IN- 
STRUCTION. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS SHALL BE DESIGNED (1) TO PRE- 
PARE OR RETRAIN YOUTH AND ADULTS FOR EMPlOYMENT OR FOR AD- 
VANCEMENT IN RECOGNIZED AND NEW AND EMERGING OCCUPATIONS; • 
OR (2) TO PREPARE INDIVIDUALS FOR ENROLLMENT IN ADVANCED 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS. ' ■. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SHALL BE PROVIDED FOR YOUTH AND ADULTS 
TO ENABLE THEM TO- BE PREPARED FOR, RETRAINED, OR UPGRADfD IN 
RECOGNIZED AND NEW AND "EMERGING OCCUPATIONS. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS SHALL BE PROVIDED THAT ALLOW 
INDIVIDUALS THE^O|!>PORTUNITY TO ENTER, PROGRESS, AND EXJT AS 
THEIR SPECIFIC NEEDS DICTATE. 

4 * 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IJfiOGRAMS SHALL BE DEVELOPED AND 
PERIODICALLY REVISED TO REFLECT SOCIETAL, ECONOMIC, ANl5 OCCUPA- 
TIONAL CHANGES. "■ . .' 

VOCATIONAL- EDUCATION THAT IS REAtJSTIC IN TERMS OF ACTUAL OR 
ANTICIPATED OCCUPATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 'SHALL BE PROVIDED TO 
ALL INDIVIDUALS WH.O NEED IT AND ARE ABLE TO PROFIT FROM if. 

VOCAtlQNAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS SHALL BE DEVELOPED WITH lf>JPUT 
FROM SUCH AGENCIES AS LABOR, EMPLOYMENT OR MANPOWER, COM- 
MUNITY, AND EMPLOYER GROUPS. 



A 



VOCATIONAl EDUCATION PROGRAMS SHALL BE DEVELOPED IN CON- 
■SIDERATION OF. NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL LA'BOR MARKET FORE- 
CASTS. ' , y ' ^ _ - 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM OFFERINGS SHALL BE? DETERMINED 
ON THE BASIS OF IDENTIFIABLE NEEDS, OCCUPATIONAL ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS, EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS, ANP CURRENT 
OCCUPATIONAL SURVEYS. - 

• ■ , • - 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES, SUCH AS PLANNING, PROGRAM- 
MING, OPERATING, AND EVALUATING, SHALL BE ^^^PPROPRIATEIY. ARTI- 
CUj-ATED AMONG. All AGENCIES AND INSTITUTIONS INVOLVED. 

VOCATIONAL EDLtcATlO.H'lNSIITUTjb.'^S AND AdtNCIES WITHIN THE 
STATE SHALL STRUCTURE INFORMATION SYSTEMS WHICH SHALL INCLUDE 
COMMON DATA ELEMENTS TO AID IN PROGRAM DECISIONMAKING -AND 
LEGISLATIVE ANALYSIS. . 
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PERSONNEL POLICIES 



' An effective comprehensive vocational educatron program can only^be imple- 
mented and made operationally -functionaf today with a qualified and cornpetent 
staff of teachers, supervisors and administrators/ 

Federal legislatior> has not addressed the personnel problem in vocational' 
educatiori since the^ Smith-Hughes Act of 191 7/ In the past, primary concern was 
ba^d on the teacher and teacher competence. Vocational personnel thought to 
be competent at the time they were hired were assumed to be competenf forever 
To^me degree, i-n this same period of time, state-level policies have been direct- 
ed toward those who plan, organize and administer vocational education pro- 
grams/rather Ol^n those who teach. A new look at slate-level policies ft)r voca- 
tional\educatioa personneMs needed, - ' ^ 

V.ocational teachers supply learning experiences in the applied, theoretical, 
and socia=rukural domains and serve as models by virtue of their competence and 
behavior. Vocational education supervisors and administrators jpnust know and use 
'occupational subjecf area content, management methods and techniques, and in- 
terpersonal relations. Vocational teacher ejiucators'must use up-dated teachir^ 
techniques' and serv? as models for vocational teachers. 
^ These statements are related to statewide personnel policies and afe limited to 
personnel identified, as instructors, coordinators, supervisors, directors, teacher 
educators, or other similar titles for personnel in vocational education. This section 
does not include statements related to students. States may wish to add policies 
for students to compfete^heir policy statements. 

• ^LL INSTRUCTfONAL, SUPERVISORY, ADMINISTRATIVE; AND TEACHER 
EDUCATION f^RSONNEL IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AT THE STATE AND 
.LOCAL LEVELS SHALL MEET MINIMUM PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS WHICH 
- ARE SEJ" A"ND PERIODICALLY REVIEWED AND UPDATED BY^AN APPRO- 
PRIATE'STATE AGENCY. ■ ^ . • 



ALL VOCATIONAL EDUCATIOh* PERSONNEL (ifj^TRUCTIONAJ., SUPER- 
VISORY, ADMINISTRATIVE AND TEACHCR TRAINING) SHALL: 

' ,• 

(A) BE COMPETENT VOCATIONAL TEACHERS; 

(B) &E OCCUPATIONALLY PROFICIENT IN THEIR FIELD OF INSTRUCTION 
OR SUPERVISION; AND 

» 

(C) POSSESS ACTUAL WORK" EXPERIEN(!:E BEYOND THE LEARNI^^G 
PERIOD IN THEIR FIELD OF INSTRUCTION OR SUPERVISION. 



THE STATE SHALL SUPPORT DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENJATION OF PRE- 
SERVICE AND INSERVICE EDUCATION IN THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR PEf^SONS WITH ADMINISTRATIVE 
RESPONSIBILITIES IN GENERAL EDUCATION. 

THE STATE SHALL MAINTAIN ADEQUATE PROGRAMS OF'PRESERVlCE AND 
INSERVICE EDUCATION FOR V0CATK)^'AL EDUCATIONJNSTRUCTIONAL, 
SUPERVISORY, ADMINISTRATIVE, TEACHER TRAINING, AKD SUPPORT-PER- 
SONNEL • - ^' 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUCTIONAL COMPETENCIES AND THE MAIN- 
TENANCE AND-IMPROVEMENT OF OCCUPATIONAL SKItLS SHALL- BE THE 
SHARED RESPONSIBILITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL, THE LO.CAL EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, THE STATE AND THE TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS.. 

APPROPRIATE CONSIDERATION IN THE FORM'^F SALARY AND FRINGE 
BENEFITS SHALL BE GIVEN. TO ^CATIONAl EDUCATION PERSONNEL 
BASED ON THEIR DEMONSTRATED OCCUPATIONAL COMPETENCE AS W£LL 
AS- PROFESSION-AL PREPARATION AND YEARS OF SERVICE. • 

PERIODIC EVALUA-TIOr^ OF VOCATIONAL. EDUCATION PERSONNEL SHALL, 
BE CONDUCTED BYrTHE EMPLOYING STATE OR LOCAL AGENCY OR IN-' 
STITUTION. 

-■» 

'RECRUITM.ENT, SELECT-lON, EMPLOYME^NT AND ADVy\NCEMENT OF VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL SHALL BE CONSISTENT WITH CURRENT 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTIO^J POLICIE'S. ' ' ■ 

THE STATE SHALL REQUIRE ALL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL, JN- 
CLUDING TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ADMINISTRATORS, AND TEACHER 
EDUCATORS, TO HAVE INDIVIDUALIZED PLANS Of' PERSONAL 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT THAT WILL BE REVISED AS NEEDED. 

THE STATE SHALL PROVIDE ADEQUATE PROGRAM'AND SUPPORT SERVICES 
FOR ORIENTING NEW PERSONNEL AT ALL LEVELS OF THE VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION SVSTEM. 
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• \ FISCAL POj.lCi€S 

^ Jhe fiscal policies for vocational education at the state level proposed in this 
section involve mucli .more than th^ development of statements concerning the 
expenditure of federal funds, although state policy musj include items dealing with 
that issue, Stat^ policies regarding the financing of vocational education must 
relate to the <otal expenditures of funds for vocational education so that such 
fur>ds are maRaged and spent wisely. It is in this sense that financial policy must be 
'jgenerated at the state Jevel for the financing of vocational education in total. 

The. national program of vocational education was created as a general part- 
rifership between the federal governmef t and the states. Federal funding of voca- 
tional education became necessary because the states could not financially sup- 
port the program in its entirety.Jn 1917, the federal portion of the funds spent for 
vocational education was quite significant in relationship to the total amount. The 
original law for vocational education specified that the partnership be of the 
nature that each federal dollaf be matched by state or local dollars, or both. The 
original concept still applies in vocational education, but in the years since 1917 
the program ha*s grown in size and expanded in pfferings so that nearly 14 million 
students are now enrolled. The ratio between federal, state and Iog^I funding has 
changed significantly. The tota[ cost of vocational education in the nation, com- 
bining federal, state, and local funds, amounts to $3.5 billion to $4.0 billion. Only 
about $600 million of this total national expenditure for vocational education is 
federal funds. ' ^ ; ^ 

It was never intended that federal funding pf vocational education should pay 
the total costs of vocational education. Although at the beginning of the voca- 
'tional education movement the amount of federal funding approximated ^0 per- 
cent of the total expenditures, that percentage has decreased consi^rably in the 
years that followed to approximately 15 percent. The total funding of vocatipnal 
education is deemed now, as it always has been, a combination of funds from the 
federal government, the state governments, and the local, governments. 

The bulk of the funding for vocational education must of necessity come frorp 
the state and local gov^grnments/just what part is borne by state funds and by 
federal funds varies. among the states. Some stales contribute significant amounts 
toward vocational education over and beyond the funcjing that is provided for all*" 
persons'in school, while some states do not provide an- adequate funding arrange- 
ment 'at the state level to co/iduct the vocation<al educatipn program. 

, The statements in this section serve as guidelines for the stages in examining 
their funding policy for vocational education and in generating appropriate state 
policy. . 



• ALL LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT (NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL) SHALL CO- 
OPERATE IN FINANCING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

• FEDERAL VOCATIONAL EDUC^ATION FUNDS SHALL BE USED TO SUPPLE- 
MENT 'STATE AND LOCAL -F.UNDS IN SUCK AREAS AS: (1) PERSONNEL 
DEVELOPMENT, INCLUDING TEACHER TI^AlNlNG AND LEADERSHIP 
DEVELOPMENT; (2) PROGRAM START-UP CpSTS; .(3) SPECIAL TRAINING 
NEEDS; (4) EQUIPMENT ACQUISITION AND REPLACEMENT; (5) CON- 
STRUCTION; (6) Research; and' (7) curriculum materials develop- 
ment. • . ' "J 

• STATE AND LOCAL FUNDS'SHALL BE PROVIDED FOR BASIC VOCATIONAL ' 
£DUCATION COSTS AND FOR THE MAINTENANCE ©F VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS. ' - 

• FUNDING OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS SHALL BE BASED ON 
. A PLANNING SYSTEM WHICH IDENTIFIES AND THEN ELIMINATES OR 

AVOIPS- UNNECESSARY PROGRAM DUPLICATION. 

• THE ALLOCATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FUNDS TO LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES SHALl CONSIDER SUCH FACTORS AS: IDENTIFIED ' 
NEEDS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR THE POPULATION )WjrHIN THE - 
LOCAL. EDUCATIONAL AGENCY .DISTRICT, SPECIFIC LOCAL PLANS TO MEET 

' THE IDENTIFIED NEEDS, THE COMPATABILITY OF SUCH PL'ANTSWITH LONG- •. 
'RANGE OBJECTIVES, CURRENT AND PROJECTED LABOR MARKET .NEEDS, 
AMD JOB OPPORTUNITfES AT THE NATIONAL, STATE, Al^O LOCAL LEVELS. - , 

' * * 

• THE STATE,.WHEN ESTABLISHING RAT£S:OF REIMBURSEMENT FOR THE RESI- 
DUAL OR EXCESS COSTS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, SHALL CONSIDER 

^ SUCH FACTORS AS THE SOCIOECONOMIC LEVEL OF THE POPULATION TO . 
.BE SERVED A^D THE TAX BASE OF LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES. 

• THE CONTINUED DISBURSEMENT OF STATE AND FEDERAL VOCATIONAL 
FUNDS TO LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES SHALL BE BASED ON THE 
ABILITY OF THE VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS TO ACHIEVE SPECIFIED, 
MEASURABLE OBJECTIV-ES. • . ' - . . 

I 

. • THERE SHALL BE A SINGLE PLAN FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATIOn'in THE 

• STATE AND ONE AGENCY FOR RECEIPT AND DISBURSEMENT OF. FEDERAL 

• FUNDS, ALTHOUGH MORE' THAN ONE ADMINISTRATIVE' AGENCY MAY 
• • HAVE RESPONSIBILITY- FOR ADMINISTERING PARTS OF THE PLAN. 
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• THE STATE SHALL ALLOCATE FUNDS FOR CONDUCTING VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 'RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENTAL PROJECTS, DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAMS, AND EXEMPLARY PROJECTS. 

• ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS SHALL BE DEVELOPED AND USED THAT ARE DE- 
SIGNED TO CLEARLY IDENTIFY RECEIPTS, DISBURSEMENTS, AND BALANCES- 
OF THE SEVERAL FUNDS USED TO FINANCE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

• THE STATE SHALL ADVISE AND INFORM ALL LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGEN- 
CIES AND INSTITUTIONS OF THE RESOURCES AND SERVICES AVAILABLE - 
FOR- PROGRAMMING,. ^LANNING AND BUDGETING, OF VOCATIONAL ' - 
EDUCATION ACTIVITIES.^ . S 

• THE STATE SHALL . ESTABLISH ^TANDA'RDS AND CRITERIA FOR THE DIS- 
BURSEMENT OF STATE ANp TEtJERAL MONIES TO MAINTAIN AND EXPAND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. - ' • . ' 

• S.CHOOL DISTRICT-S'WHICH ARE FINANCIALLY UNABLE TO PROVID£ FACILI- 
TIES AND EQUfPMENT, .OR WHICH HAVE FEWER THAN THE REQUIRED, i 
NUMBER'OF STUDENTS TO MAINTAIN A VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PRO-'' 
GRAM, SHALL ENTER INTO CONTRACTS OR AGREEMENTS-WITH APPROVED' 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITL>TIONS FOR THE ^NSTRUCT^O,N NEEDED. 
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evalCiation policies , i 

{ 



It has beern;epeatedly recomnjendedi)y cOrxiiulum and vocational education 
practitioner's that an evaluation process be an integral- part of the vocatiojnal 
education system in 'order to assure quality control. Evaluation, as an integral part 
oi-tfte instructional system, involves the st^idents,;inistructors,. administrators, ad- 

• visory groups, and eniploybrs, and Usually incorporates student folfow-up studies. 
Evaluation reports typically provide, statistical and verbal data that are used in the 
decision-making process. < 

Evaluation of students iVterms of stated performance objectives must be an 
inherent par.f of the vocational program if the instructor is to know whether the 
students^ ar^e ready for^employmenl tor advanced traming at the.end of the course 
or program. The results qf student evaluations may serve as the basis for upgrading 
the quality of instruction, or for modifying the original course or program objec- 
^ tives/ " . 

Evaluation of vocational education personnel in'tei^yt$'"o7their^qualifications 
and coqipetencies is also j^eedy^d in order to maintarf) a quality delivery system, 
"Personnel evaluation may consist of self-evaluation, peer evaluation, or evaluation, 
by perso/ns external to^the system. 

The maintenance of a quality control system for.vocational education requires 
evaluation of the goals, processes, and products of the. vocational instruction/ 
^ Quality assurance implies an interrelationship of the curriculum itself, the instruc- 

tion and administration of the program, and the evaluation of the goals, processes, 
and products of the vocational education system. Curriculum, 'instruction, and 
evaluation ar€ inseparable elements of the vocational education system. The state- 
ments related to ev.aluatidn of vocational education address the necessity of main- 
taining" that interrelationship. . « ^ 

• EVALUATION SHALL BE AN INTEGRAL PART Of THE^STXtE'S VOCATIONAL 
: EDUCATION SYSTEM, AND THE APPROPRIATE SJ^^TE AGENC/, THROUGH 

T4HE STATE PLAN 'FOR VOCATIONAL E^UCAtlON, SHALL MAKE PRO- 
' VISIONS FOR PERIODIC AND CONTfNUOUS EVALUATION PROCEDU'RES AT 
BOTH^STATE ANTdI LOCAL PROGRAM LEVELS. - 

^ • the- goals and objectives generated by, the planning prqcess 

' shall' bfk, reviewed and evaluated by croups botpl external and ^ 
. internal'.to the formal education process. 

• the vocatfonal. education evaluation process shall -involve, 

BUT NOT BE LIMITED TO, ADMINISTRATORS, TEa'CHERS, STUDENTS, 
•COUNSELORS, ^ND OTHER SUPPORT STAFF, ^ ■ 

22 
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' THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EVALUATION PROCESS SHALL InVOLVE 
PERSONS EXTERNAL TO THE FORMAL EDUCATIONAL PROCESS INCLUDINCC 
BI3T NOT LIMITED TO, REPRESENTATIVES OF COMMUNITY AND GOVERN- 
MENTAL AGENCIES, BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, LABOR AND MANAGEME-NT. 

THE STATE, IN COOPERATION WJTH THE STATE ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND- OTHER GROUPS, SHALL EVALUATE THE 
ST^TEWIETE ANNUAL AND LONG-RANGE VOCATIONAL PROGRAM OBJEC- 
TIVES. . - . ^ ■ 

EVALUATION ACTIVITIES SHALt EtE ESTABLISJHED AND CONDUCTED AT 
PREDETERMINED INTERVALS IN THE PLANNING, DEVELOPMENT, AND 
OPERATION PHASES OF THE VARIOUS STATE AND LOCAL VOCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS. 

THE ASSESSMENT OF NEEDS AND THE E^BLISHMENT OF QUANTIFIABLE 
GOALS AND OBJECTIVES DESCRIBING DESIRED OUTCOMES SHALL BE USED 
AS A BASIS FOR STATE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PLANNING. 

EVALUATION Of STAT^ INSERVICE EDUCATION PROGRAMS SHALL BE PRO- 
VIDED FOR AND CONDUCTED BY THE APPROPRIATE STATE AGENCY, AND 
THE REPORTS OF SUCH EVALUATION STUDIES'SHALL SERVE AS A BASIS FpR 
THE PLANNING AND REVfSION OF SUChf" PROGRAMS. 

THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PLANNING PROCESS SHALL BE DOCU- 
MENTED IN SUCH A FORMAT THAT THE TfCHNlQUES.AND THE CONTENT 
OF THE PLANNING PROCESS MAY BE EVALUATED AND USED: IN FUTURE 
PLANNING. 

THE STATE yf^ND LOCAL PLANS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SHALfe=BE 
PERIODICALLY REVIEWED BY STATE .^DVJSQRY COUNCH.S AND OT-HER 
GROUPS AT Tt=tf STATE AND LOCAL LEVELS. ' ' 

\ X ' ' " \ 

EVAlUATfON SYSTEMS OF STATf AND LOCAL AGENCfES SHALL BE COOR- 
D<NATED JO ELIMINATE UNNECESSARY DUPLICATION OF EFFORT. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS SHALL BE EVALUATED ON THE 
BASIS OF SUCH CRITERIA AS- THE DEGREE TO WHICH STATED OBJECTIVES 
ARE MET, THE PROCESSES THAT ARE USED TO MEET TH^ OBJECTIVES, THE 
COSTS -OF THE PROGRAMS, AND THE DEGREE OF COMMUNITY ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF THE PROGRAMS.", 
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• THE DATA THAT ARE UStD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PLANNING 
PURPOSES SHALL BE PERIODICALLY REVIEWED, REVISED, AND UPDAT£D BY 
GROUPS THAT INCLUDE REPRESENTATIVES FROM EDUCATION; GOVERN- 
/vtENT, LABOR, MANAGEME'NT, AND THE GENERAL PUBLIC. 

< 

• THE SYSTEM OF EVALUATION SHALL PROVIDE FOR FOLLOW-UP INFOR- 
MATION ON INDIVIDUALS lEAVlNG OR GRADUATING , FR'OM 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 

• ALL STATE AND LOCAL AGENCIES SHALL AGREE UPON AND UTILIZE COM- 
MON ITEMS OF EVALUATION INFORMATION USEFUL TO DECISION- 
M-AKERS. 

• ALL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EVALUATION REPORTS SHALL BE MADE 
AVAILABUE TO APPROPRIATE GROUPS AND AGENCIES. 

• EVALUATION REPORTS SHALL BE WRITfEN USING TERMINOLOGY AND 
LANGUAGE THAT IS UNDERSTANDABLE BY THE G£NERAL PUBLIC. 
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